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The Little Matchmaker 


НЕКЕ was not a sound in the nursery-schoolroom 
save the ticking of the clock and the busy scratch 
BS $| of the pencil broken now and then by little whispered 
ЈЕ ан grunts, as Ње worker labored at his task. Finally 
HE ps with a sigh of relief, the pencil was laid aside. Miss 
Matthews, the governess, looked up from her work, “Well, Billy, 
have you finished?” she asked. 


At her words, a small sturdy boy of five or six got up from his 
chair, went over to her, and handed her a paper. Miss Matthews 
looked it over carefully. 


“Do you think you can remember them now." she asked. 
Тће boy nodded. 


"Then I think you may go out to play," and with a glad shout, 
he was gone. 


Left alone, the governess stared out at the cold November day 
a moment, and then went down-stairs. 


A fire was burning cheerfully in the grate of the library as she 
entered, lighting up the somewhat gloomy hangings and furniture, 
but the room was empty. It was empty most of the time now, 
for Mr. Winters, Billy's father, never came home until it was time to 
dress for dinner, and Billy was unfortunately without a mother 
since his own was divorced, although he was probably just as well off. 


She crossed to the book-case, and, taking out a volume, sat 
down by the fire to read. She could not seem to keep her attention 
on the book, however, and so she forgot her professional dignity for 
a while, and slipped down to sit on the rug, where she immediately 
fell to musing, the book unnoticed beside her. 


Presently she was startled by a step behind her, and rising, 
saw the master of the house. 


"Oh, I beg your pardon. It must be later than I thought," 
she coldly answered, and left the room immediately. 
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The man started after her with a puzzled frown. “I wonder 
why she is so noticeably distant, lately," he thought. “Гуе a good 
notion to ask her the next time I see her.” 


The “next time” proved to be a few days later, when he entered 
the hall just as she was going up-stairs. She was about to pass on 
with а cold ‘‘Good afternoon," but he stopped her. 


"Miss Matthews," he said, and she paused uncertainly, “Га 
like to ask you a question. I don't know that I have a right to do 
so, and so I shall not expcet an answer unless you wish to give me 
one, but—I would like to know why you seem so distant lately." 


"Well, Mr. Winters, I suppose the answer will be rather unpleas- 
ant," she replied, "but ГИ tell you. You seem to forget that you 
have a little son up-stairs.” 


“But—” 


“Oh, yes, I know that you give him everything money can buy,” 
she interrupted. ‘‘But you do not give him what he most needs and 
wants—some of your companionship. Have you ever thought that 
it must be rather lonely to have just a nursemaid and a governess 
for companions? It seems to me, that, if I had a son like Billy, I 
should want to be with him as much as possible.” 

Then, with very flushed cheeks, she mounted the stairs without 
waiting for an answer. 

Billy’s father sat down by the fire and thought. The answer 
had been rather unpleasant, but, when he came to think it over, 
it was true. He would have to turn over a new leaf, he resolved, 
and try to see a little more of his son. 

He must have turned over his new leaf then and there, because 
after a week or two, Miss Matthews’ antagonism disappeared, and 
the three of them had some jolly times together in the nursery. 

One night, several weeks later, when Billy went to bed, he was 
not well, and, when he woke up the next morning, he was so much 
worse that they sent for the doctor. 

When he came he looked Billy over carefully, and then said that 
he had typhoid fever, and a white-capped nurse came to take the place 
of Miss Matthews. 

As the days passed Billy grew steadily worse, until, one night, 
the doctor and Mr. Winters sat by the bed to battle for Billy’s life, 
for unless he could sleep, there was no hope for him. 


Billy moaned and tossed, and his fever rose higher and higher, 
but not even his father could quiet him. Suddenly Miss Matthews 
appeared, looking rather unusual, but very pretty in a kimono with 
her hair in two braids. 


"Let me see if I can quiet him," she said, and sitting down by 
the bed with one of Billy’s hands in hers, she began to sing softly 
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one of the little lullabys that Billy loved. The mutterings Е 
sided to а moan and presently he lay quiet, till at last, sometime іп 


the early dawn he fell asleep. 


The doctor rose with a sigh of relief. 


"He'll get diera all right 


now," he said, and after giving a few directions to the nurse, went 


home to catch a little sleep. 


One afternoon, while Billy was still convalescent, his father was 
"resting his voice" between chapters of a book he was reading aloud 
to Billy, and Miss Matthews was arranging some flowers in a vase, 


when suddenly Billy spoke. 


"Miss Joan," he said, for that was what he had called her since 


his illness. 


Miss Joan, I wish you was my mother." 
. There was complete silence for a moment. 


His father looked 


startled and glanced in Miss Matthews' direction, uncertain as to 


how she would take it. 


She, for some unaccountable reason, blushed, 


and murmuring something about an urgent duty, left the room. 
She had barely got outside the door, however, when Mr. Winters 
followed her, and imprisoned both her hands. 

"Joan," he asked gravely, looking down at her, “do you think 
you possibly could become Billy’s mother?" 

Then—well, Miss Matthews thought she could, and so, after 
a very long pause, they went in to tell Billy. 
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The Story of a Voice. 


By Madeline MacGregor 


“Order! Order!” called Margaret Harrison, ‘‘Riggsie will hear us, 
and that will me— you know, everyone of you, how very delightful 
it is to be deprived of privileges for a week. We simply must finish 
this business to-night, for the Junior Spread is only two weeks off 
and a fine affair it will be if we do not decide on something at опсе.” 
The speaker was a tall fine-looking girl of about eighteen years 
She addressed a number of other girls who were Juniors at Mrs. 
Arnold’s Select School in the Catskill Mountains. The "business" 
was to make plans for the coming Junior Spread, and it had been 
decided that this year a most novel entertainment was to be given. 

“Riggs went to bed ages ago,” informed Betty Jane Hartford, 
Margaret’s roommate. “I heard her turn her light out when I went 
for a drink; but it wouldn’t be a bad plan to make less noise. Oh, 
girls, what are we going to do? Our class must be hoodooed! Every 
plan we have tried has had some draw-back and now the time is 
so short, we won't have even a “modest attempt." But "where 
there's a will," you know, and we don't lack that, do we?" We must 
think and think, and surely something can be found." 

"My father said he would send Sullivan's band down for the 
dancing and, if we want him to, he will get the "traveling players,” 
said little Virginia Winston. 

“That is just splendid of him, isn't it girls, but Ginger dear, I 
am afraid that would be almost too elaborate and we could hardly 
afford it because of the other expenses," exclaimed Margaret. 

"Oh, but he would pay for it. Our class wouldn't have to, at 
all." 

"Dearie, that wouldn't be proper, it wouldn't be our entertain- 
ment, then. You understand, don't you?" 

Virginia nodded her head. She did want to help, so much, but 
if Margaret said it would not be right, why of course that settled 
the matter. 

"Has anyone else a suggestion to offer?" Margaret was begin- 
ning to get despondent, but she must not let the girls know. 

"I move we adjourn, we are too tired to think coherently. I 
still have ten lines of Cicero to translate, but I shan't do it to-night,” 
said Betty Jane.. 

This seemed to meet with the approval of all, so with whispered 
"good-nights," the girls hurried down the hall to their respective 
rooms. 

Margaret Harrison was the president of her class, and conse- 
quently chairman of the social committee. 

Up until noon the next day, no one had had an “inspiration.” 
The girls were at lunch, when Margaret was called to the 'phone to 
talk to her cousin Theodore Harrison, who attended a boys' academy 
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in a neighboring town, and who was very fond of his cousin. He 
informed her that he had the afternoon off, and would she like to go 
for a ride in the country? She surely would, of course, if she could 
get permission. Accordingly at three-thirty, when Mr. Theodore 
Harrison was ushered into the reception room, he was told that 
Miss Harrison would be with him shortly. 

It was October and altho the afternoon sun was stil warm, 
the air hinted ever so slightly of the approaching frosts. 

They had not seen each other for nearly two weeks, and fora 
while talked of family affairs, letters from home, and the like. Finally 
Ted exclaimed, ‘‘What’s the trouble, Meg? you don't act naturally— 
you aren't your usual happy self." 

“The truth is, Ted, I am fearfully worried about the Junior 
banquet. Some one more capable than I should have been chosen 
to take charge of it. І сап not think. I never was clever ог original, 
and never shall be. ” 

“Huh! Don't let a little thing like that bother you. This Junior 
Spread business—forget it, entirely, for this afternoon. Later, we'll 
see about it; but remember, forget it, for the present. "Today is 
mine, I hold it fast—' Now for some speed. We may be able to make 
Stern's in an hour." 

The place mentioned, was a little tea-room that adorned the 
country road, famous for its palatable lunches. It was an hour 
and a quarter however, before their destination came into view. 
Margaret and Ted enjoyed the food and rest immensely. The sun 
had disappeared in the west when they entered the car again. 

"Let us take the return trip at about fifteen miles an hour 
there is plenty of time" —consulting her watch—“‘and I love to ride 
slowly at this time of day," remarked Margaret. About half the dis- 
tance had been covered when they came to a sharp turn in the road, 
and for a mile or more they ambled thru a piney ridge. А voice 
in the distance attracted their attention and admiration. Мо one 
being in sight, they wondered where the singer could be. They 
became curious to the degree where the machine was stopped and 
they listened intently. It seemed to be coming nearer. Presently 
they saw a girl coming toward them, but while she was yet some 
distance from them, she discovered their presence. She was a little 
more than medium height, but about Margaret's age, she carried a 
large basket in one hand and a sunbonnet in the other. She stopped 
singing, but did not change her path, walking straight toward them. 
When she got within speaking distance, Margaret ‘called, ‘Good 
evening! If you have very far to go, perhaps you would like to ride 
with us, there, sit on this cushion." 

*Mercihein," said the stranger, and settled herself comfortably 
at Margaret's feet. 

Her face was thin and white, and as she spoke she smiled faintly. 
Her hair was raven black and hung in two long braids down her back. 
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"Ne parlez-vous pas Anglais?” asked Margaret, whose knowldege 
of French was abbreviated. 

"A little Madamaiselle," she answered. 

"Weren't you singing as you came thru the woods?" Margaret 
continued. 

"One, Mademoiselle." 

The girl began the famous Gypsy song from Carmen. Her 
voice was wonderfully sweet and resonant. It showed training, 
"but", Margaret thought, "Surely this country girl has not had her 
voice trained.” 

When she finished, Margaret thanked her, and then tactfully 
asked her the question uppermost in her mine. 

"Oh yes," answered the girl, “my father taught me before he 
died. He was a professor of music in France before we came to 
America.” 

"Have you been here long?" 

"About six years," she anwsered. “I miss my France so. I 
will go back there some day.” 

She sang again, and although her listeners were not music 
critics, they recognized the wonderful talent of the French girl. 

She rode only a little farther, and as she got out she said, “It 
was very kind of you to let me ride with you, and to say such nice 
things about my voice." 

After starting on, Ted remarked, “Мер, altho that girl is evident- 
ly poor, she is well educated. Did you mark the splendid english 
she used. She has a remarkable voice! Too bad that the public 
will never hear it.” 

"It certainly is a shame. Do you know, Теа, I believe I have 
an idea that may work out with our Spread. You said to forget it, 
but really I couldn't. What do you think of this?" and she 
sketched her "inspiration." 

"Fine! fine!” ejaculated Ted. “And you said, if I remember 
rightly, that you were not capable of managing this function. Let 
mé tell you, your class will be so delighted, they won't know what 
to make of it. It will go down in the History of the School. But 
here we are, back again. Remember Meg, call on me for any help 
I can give you. I'll call for you Saturday, and we will see what 
Miss France has to say." 

"That will be just great, Ted. I have had the loveliest time. 
I am so glad you came. Good-bye until Saturday.” Say hello to 
Betty Jane for me. I haven't time to stop now. Good by.” 

Margaret reported to the principal, and then hurried to her room 
to dress for dinner. Betty Jane was waiting for her. 

“Did you have a nice time? I suppose you did. Did Ted say 
‘hello’ to me. If he didn't I won't answer his last letter. Madege, 
what happened? you seem fearfully happy about something. What is 
it? Tell me, please,” and she pouted as she spoke. 
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“Betty Jane Hartford, I shan't tell you a single thing while you 
continue to pout like that. It isn't a bit becoming—”’ 

“Ted said it was," teased Betty Jane. . 

“Well it isn’t.” Margaret stamped her foot. She liked Betty 
Jane very much, who could help it—but she disliked seeing her 
pout. It was so childish. 

“Т know why you are so jealous you can’t pout, and you vent it 
all on poor me. But Madge, tell me what you are so extremely 
pleased about.” 

“Not now. Have you your lessons for tomorrow? If not, you 
had better excuse yourself immediately after dinner and get them. 
Special meeting tonight, Listen Betty, I think you need not worry 
any more about the Junior Spread. That is all 1 will say now. Tell 
Dorothy and Katherine and I will see Virginia and Marion.” 

“Madge, you’re a dear! I knew you would think of something. 
Hurry now I will help you, you have just twenty minutes in which 
to dress." 

The social committe were not present that evening after dinner 
in the drawing room. Instead they were preparing their lessons 
for the next day. By the time the “lights out" gong sounded, five 
girls were ready to listen to the plan of the chairman. Margaret 
began by describing the acquaintance of the after noon. There 
she told of the girls’ voice and in this, she did the French girl full 
justice. She then told of her plan. 

“You see girls, she is poor, and we can pay her for her services 
which will help her a lot. I have not decided any of the details 
yet, for I want your help there, but ina few words, this is what I 
have in mind. We will get a costume for her, comb her lovely hair 
high on her head, touch her cheeks a little, because they are colorless, 
and have her sing hef native songs and dance, if she can, during the 
banquet. Ted is going to take me out to see her Saturday afternoon, 
and we will all hope she will agree. Now tell me frankly what 
do you think of it?” 

“It's splendid!” 

"Fine!" 

“It’s different to anything we have ever had." 

Margaret was pleased that her plan met with such approval. 
She intended to carry it out in a more elaborate style than she had 
explained, but first they must talk to the girl with the voice. 

Now that their minds were more at rest those on the committee 
began to enjoy life again. Saturday being a half holiday, Margaret 
had no trouble in getting permission to go on her errand. Теа 
arrived for her early and it was not long before the two were flying 
along the road to the house of the French girl. Arriving there, 
Margaret alighted from the car. 

"You wait here," she said to her cousin. 

As she approached the house which was set back from the road, 
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she heard singing at the back of the house. Following a well-worn 
path to the rear, she discovered the object of her trip on the steps, 
sorting and arranging flowers. She looked up on hearing Margarets’ 
approach, and jumped to her feet, letting the flowers fall from her 
lap, on recognizing her benefactress. 

"Oh Mademoiselle," she cried, “I had not expected to see you 
so soon. Won't you come up and sit down?" 

She placed a cushion on the top step for Margaret. 

"Su," she said, "I am arranging the flowers for the little mother. 
She is not well, and loves flowers. Are they not beautiful?” 

"Indeed they are,” rejoined Margaret, "But I came to see you 
on a business matter." Seeing the surprised look of the other, she 
added, “I will explain fully. First let us introduce ourselves,” 
which they did. She found the French girls’ name to be Lorraine 
Bourchard. Margaret proceeded with her explanation. 

“I attend Mrs. Arnold's school. You know of it, do you not? 
Well the Juniors are planning to give the annual Spread soon. We 
want you to help us, by singing for us. We will pay you for your 
time. Will you?" 

Lorraine did not answer at once. When she did, “1 do not know 
if the mother will let me. For my part I should like it. I do not 
sing well enough, tho’, do I? when must you know definitely?” 

“I really ought to know today, for the Spread is less than a 
fourtnight away. In regard to your singing, rest assured you 
will do yourself justice and that is all that is necessary." 

“Та France, I sang two or three times before crowds, but that was 
some time ago. Excuse me, s'il vous plait. I will ask the mother." 

оће returned in a few minutes, her face beaming. “The mother 
says I may, if I wish to, —and I do." 

"Oh, this is glorious," exclaimed Margaret, and all the pent-up 
anxiety of the past two weeks was expressed in the exclamation. 
"I wonder if you dance?" 

"Yes," laughed Lorraine, "I have danced ever since I got out 
of my cradle. I will show you'"—and she began a dainty little toe- 
dance. “That is caled 'LePapillou," she exclaimed. 

“It is well named. It is so light and airy. You are very graceful. 
Oh, I am so glad I met you. I want to get a flower girls' costume for 
you, and fill a basket tray with flowers. Then you will dance and 
sing around the tables during the banquet, showering the guests 
with flowers.” 

""That is nice," exclaimed Lorraine, what do you wish me to 
sing?" Е 

"Well," answered Margaret, “I will get а book of songs and 
bring it to you. You can learn them here, can you not?" 

“I have a melodeon, it was my great-grandfather's. I think 
much of it. It is a very good instrument, would you like to see 

“Yes, I should.” 
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"Соте, then’’—and she led the way into the house. The fur- 
nishings were plain and simple, but in good taste, and everything 
was as clean as soap and water could make it. In one corner stood 
the Melodean. Lorraine sat down and brushed the keys with her 
fingers. 

“Would you like to hear it?" she asked. 

"Indeed I would," answered Margaret. 

“This is my favorite," said Lorraine, and played the opening 
chords to the Hungarian Rhapsody. She was an accomplished 
player,much to Margaret's surprise. But, as she afterward said to 
Ted, she was beginning to take things more calmly. Evidently 
she had stumbled into a wonder. When the other finished, Margaret 
said, "you have a good deep-toned instrument and you are a wonder- 
ful player. Pray, where did you learn to play?" 

"My father taught me," she said, simply. 

"Wil you sing for me?" 

"Shall I sing 'Misereri' ?" 

"Yes, do, " answered Margaret. 

Her voice seemed even better than before. She was muchly 
pleased with her "find." 

“That is entrancing. I must go now. My cousin willl think I 
have deserted him. As soon as I get that book I will bring it to you.” 

"All right, I am sorry you must go so soon. I shall see you 
before long, then?" 

“Yes, Good-bye.” 

Margaret hurried out to the machine. There sat Ted munching 
apples, and reading. 

"Well you surely look comfortable, Ted. I have the best news. 
Lorraine—that's her name—has consented to help us. I have made 
a 'find," no doubt about it. She dances, plays, sings and I don't 
know what else.” 

“Hop in, I don't doubt it, I heard her singing ‘Miserere’ and it 
was very good." 

As they rode, Margaret described in detail what had taken place. 

It is necessary to skip over the next two weeks. Suffice to say 
that several trips were made to the Bourchard home. Lorraine ap- 
plied herself diligently and soon she new all the songs in the book 
she had received. Margaret was successfulingetting a costume and 
its accessories, and the energies of the girls on the committee were 
spent in planning for the banquet. 

The night of the Spread arrived. The doors separating the 
drawing rooms were opened and the floors made ready for dancing. 
One end where the three-piece orchestra was to sit, was banked in 
with palms and ''cosey corners" had been arranged in various 
parts of the rooms. 

Betty Jane's father had arrived unexpectedly and was to be 
the guest of honor. Everyone liked jolly Mr. Hartford almost as 
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well as Betty Jane. As the Juniors descended the stair-case, two by 
two, curiosity reigned supreme. They had no idea of what was in 
store for them. Аз the leading couple neared the door to the banquet 
room, they paused at a small stand and with all due ceremony, 
struck the Japanese gong, thus signifying that they were ready. 

The door opened slowly from the inside, and they filed slowly in. 
Try as they might, they could not conceal their surprise. The 
receiving line consisted of Mr. Hartford, the Faculty and the social 
committee. Each found her place at one of the many tables. Many 
were the exclamations of approval and those on the committee were 
complimented by all. After the first confusion had abated somewhat, 
the attention of the guests was attracted to a small platform at the 
back of which was a heavy curtain. All knew that back of the cur- 
tain was a door into the Library and also that the Library had bee 
closed to the students all day, which, of course had excited their 
curiosity. As they watched, the curtain. parted slowly and before 
their astonished eyes appeared a French flower girl who was none 
other than Lorraine Bourchard dressed in a gown of dull green with 
а basket tray suspended from her neck, she looked every bit the part 
she played. Her luxurant hair was piled high on her head, and a 
Marshall Neil bobbed coquettishly over one ear. Her grey-black 
eyes sparkled, and her rosy lips parted in a happy smile. “A round 
of applause greeted her. The stillness was intense, as from her 
lips broke the “Га, la, la," of the Gypsy song from Carmen. She 
left the platform and circled around the tables, "supplying her own 
music for her dancing. Мг. Hartford's eyes never left her face. 
Finally he turned to Betty Jane. 

"Who is she?" he exclaimed, “1 have never heard you mention 
her. That voice! It is superb! I never enjoyed that Gypsy song so 
thoroughly before." 

“Why Madge found her, some place in the country. Isnt she 
the best looking thing?” 

"Margaret was pleased that their efforts as entertainers were 
received with such marked approbation. “Of course," she reasoned, 
“Its Lorraine! The jinx must have been scared away by her beauty. 
Anyway, so far it has been a success." 

The banquet lasted nearly two hours. Lorraine played her part 
perfectly, stopping to say a few words in French to each one. As 
the diners left the room, some strolling into the conservatory, others 
to the drawing rooms, for the dancing was not to begin for some time, 
Mr. Hartford sought our Margaret and Mrs. Arnold and questioned 
them concerning Lorraine. He excused his curiosity thus: 

"I have a friend in New York who has been in this country only 
about eighteen months. He and I were great chums when I was at 
school in Dresden. He is an expert in music, and especially vocal. 
I should like to get his honest opinion about thie girls voice. I 
enjoy singing but I really know very little about it. What do you 
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think Margaret? Do you suppose you can arrange it? You could 
visit Betty some week-end and bring Miss Bourchard with you." 

“T think Lorraine would like it. She enjoys her music and has a 
right appreciation of her talent, but is not at all conceited. I think 
she performs very well, don't you?" 

"Indeed I do. The girls have my permission to go to New 
York for next week end," said Mrs. Arnold. “I should be very 
happy to think that it was thru one of my pupils an artist was dis- 
covered. Surely Mr. Hartford, they may go." 

Margaret left them and hurried to find Betty Jane, and together 
they went totell Lorraine. The poor girl was so touched by the kind- 
ness which had been showered on her, since the day she and Margaret 
had met that she burst into tears. When she finally regained her 
composure, she listened to the details of the plan for her benefit and 
entered into the idea with all her heart. 

“Oh, it is so kind of you Mesdemoiselles, to take so much interest 
in me. But how can I leave my poor mother for even a few days? 
She will insist that I go, because it has always been her hope that I 
might be a great singer. 

"Don't you suppose some neighbor would stay with her?" 
asked Betty Jane. 

“We have no near neighbors," answered Lorraine, But I think 
now of a kind woman who might consent to stay with her. I will 
see her at my earliest opportunity." | 

"Lorraine dear, won't you come down now and dance with the 
rest of us. The girls know that you are still here, and they want 
you to come," said Margaret, "Mr. Hartford wishes to see you too, 
and we are going to take you home. Please come." 

They helped her to change her dress and then the three girls, 
arm-in-arm, hurried down to the drawing rooms, for the orchestra 
had started to play. : 

At ten-thirty, Mr. Hartford ordered his Machine and Betty 
Jane, Lorraine and Margaret crawled in. 'They left Lorraine at 
her home, Margaret promising to visit her during the week to perfect 
their plans for going to New York. 

The next Friday found the same quartet,—Betty's mother was 
dead— at dinner at the Hartford home, in one of New York's sub- 
urbs. 

By ten o'clock, Saturday morning they were speeding into New 
York, but it was not until three in the afternoon, that they were able 
to see the Musician. Shortly after the appointed time, they were 
ushered into Herr Von Baruhelin's studio. A short dark man with 
a pleasing countenance greeted them, asked them to be seated, 
and then turned to Mr Hartford, with “Now which of these very 
exquisite young ladies, sings?" 

Mr. Hartford nodded toward Lorraine. The musician asked her 
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to step to the piano and then after playing а few chords said, 
“What would you like to sing for me?” 

“I will sing ‘Du Erlkoing'." 

The opening chords were played and then as though the wind 
itself were singing the words, Lorraine began, 

“Wer reitet so spat durch Nachtneed Wind? 

Esist der Vater Mit seinem Kind.” 

Margaret and Betty were familiar with the song, and as Lorraine 
sang, it was almost as though they could see the father with sick 
child in his arms, and hear the voices of the elfin king and his band. 
When she finished Von Baruhelin turned to her and said: 

"My dear young lady, do you know that with proper training, 
you have a brilliant future ahead of you. Your voice is marvelous 
and for one so young! You have studied I know, your voice shows 
training but you need more." 

"Will you take her as a pupil?" asked Mr. Hartford. 

"I cannot! Me? I am poor!" Interposed Lorraine. 

"But, Miss Bourchard," sáid Mr. Hartford, “I shall be only 
too glad to help you." 

"I cannot, although I appreciate it very much. I cannot." 


"Miss Bourchard, allow me to be perfectly frank. I feel you are 
doing yourself and the public a great injustice just because a little 
thing like money stands in your way.” 


“No,” said Lorraine, shaking her head, “I am very sorry, but I 
cannot accept it. I thank you from the bottom of my heart, and you 
too, Herr von Barushelin, but I cannot. My mother will be pleased 
to know what you have said, but I cannot go оп.” 

“Just a moment," said the musician, “І want very much to train 
your voice. I will not charge you anything.” 


Lorraine knew him to be a high priced teacher and understood 
what his loss, financially, would be. Consequently she refused, 
ever so politely, but firmly. 

"I am sorry," he answered, “that you are so proud.” 

"About how much would it cost to have her voice properly 
trained?" questioned Mr. Hartford of von Barnhelin, while on the 
other side of the room, Betty Jane was attempting to persuade 
Lorraine to change her mind. She and Margaret were as enthusiastic 
over the idea of making an opera singer of Lorraine, as was the musi- 
cian. 

"It would be quite а sum," answered the musician, “but really 
very small compared to the splendid returns she would get. With 
her voice, and three years abroad, she would soon be in a position to 
pay you back. Why not suggest that to her.” 

"Miss Bourchard," called Mr. Hartford, “will you accept help 
from me, on the condition that you pay it back to ше?” 
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Lorraine thought a moment. “Yes sir,” she answered, “I 
should be glad to study and use your money if you will let me pay 
every dollar back to you with interest." 

“Good,” said Mr. Hartford, ‘and I admire your pride, although 
pride often stands in the way of your success." 

They bade the musician ''good-bye," and the rest of the visit 
was spent in enjoying themselves. Monday Betty and Margarte 
returned to school, and Lorraine to her home. She was to go to New 
York, accompanied by her mother, where she would study under 
Von Barnhelin. Later she would go abroad. 


Three years passed. Lorraine and her mother had visited 
Germany and France. The best teachers were hired, and each in 
turn praised her voice. She studied assiduously, practicing often, 
far into the night. 

Only one or two incidents of much importance happened. Dur- 
ing the last year, she sang in Berlin and later was sent for by his 
Majesty who pinned the gold cross of merit on her gown. She had 
a contract to sing in Monte Carlo, the show-place of the world, 
when she pleased and from there, it meant only a step to the leading 
capitals of Europe. 

The other incident happened a few days previous to her last 
public appearance in Europe. She had been at the studio all day. 
It was raining in torrents when she started for home. 

"Fortunately for me," she thought, "I have my rainy day 
paraphernalia here." 

She was paddling through the water as best she could, when 

Bang! 
two umbrellas had collided and two very surprised individuals looked 
at each other. 

"[ beg your pardon." Не was the first to recover from his as- 
tonishment. ''I didn't see you coming. Just see, I have torn your 
umbrella. Please take mine I haven't far to go and I shan't mind 
the rain." 

Lorraine recalled having seen him before, but where, she could 
not remember. 

"It was as much my fault as yours. I should have been more 
careful," she said, with a smile, “I shouldn't think of taking your 
umbrella. I live only a few steps farther." 

"Indeed," he answered, "Are we such near neighbors, then? 
suppose I walk along with you; then neither of us will get wet." 
And this they decided to do. 

When they reached her door, he lifted his hat, said ''Good-night" 
and was lost in the gathering darkness. 

The night of the concert, when she appeared, she thought she 
discerned a shadowy form at the back of the great hall, who resem- 
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bled her escort, but she was not sure. They visited England and 
Scotland before returning to America. Her return was heralded by 
all the American papers, and а warm welcome awaited her. 

Betty Jane and Margaret had graduated from Mrs. Arnold's 
school and were now social butterflies in New York society. Be it 
said to Margaret’s credit that she was as much interested in her 
slum work, asinher social engagements. Lorraine and her mother 
were to stay with Margaret until they found an appartment. 

Margaret, Betty Jane, Mr. Hartford and Ted met them at the 
dock. The friends greeted each other profusely and then hurried 
to waiting machines and were whisked away. 

“Oh, I am so glad to be back,” sighed Lorraine. “I surely до 
like America and particularly some people here." 

" And I am glad to have you back too, dearie. Youlook splen- 
didly; Europe evidently agrees with you. Betty Jane is engaged to 
Ted.” 

“Yes,” answered Lorraine. She told me about it in her last 
letter. Are you glad?" 

"Indeed I am," answered Margaret. "Now she will be my 
cousin. І have always been sorry she wasn't my sister. We've 
planned a reception for Thursday evening for you. Everybody is 
so anxious to see you and to hear you sing. The foreign papers 
praised you so highly. My uncle returned from the Old Country 
a few weeks ago. He heard you sing in Paris just before he left. 
I believe that was the last time you appeared." 

“The hall was filled to overflowing, Margaret. Do you know 
that is what I have always pictured 1n my mind's eye. 

“We shall have to build an extra large hall to accommodate the 
crowds that will flock to hear you here," returned Margaret. “You 
do not know how proud I am of you." 

They had arrrived on Saturday. The first of the next week, 
Lorraine visited with their friends and did not go out much. Thurs- 
day evening, the night of the reception, she dressed and went to a 
little balcony off her room. It was а bright starry night, and she 
drank in the cool fresh air. Below stairs, she could hear guests arriv- 
ing and the buzz of their coversation. 

"Lorraine," called Margaret, who had come for her, “It is time 
togo down. Allthe guests are here. My uncle has spread the news 
that he heard you sing, and they expect you will favor them, will 
you, dear?" 

“With pleasure", rejoined the other. 

Тћеу went down. Lorraine leaned over the balustrade to get 
a glimpse of her audience which was made up of the most distinguished 
people in the country. “I almost fear it!” she exclaimed. 

Margaret reassured her, reaching the parlor, Margaret graciously 
introduced her friend to her guests who greeted her with a flattering 
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applause. Leading Lorraine to а position by the piano where 
stood а young man waiting to accompany the singer. 

“My uncle, Lorraine, Mr. Robert Frederick, Uncle Bob, my 
dear friend, Miss Bourchard," said Margaret. 

Imagine the surprise for both to recognize in themselves the 
participants in the umbrella episode that rainy day in Paris. They 
both acknowledged the introduction without a hint of having met 
before, but each saw what was in the other's mind. 

"What will you sing?" he questioned. 

“The Flower Song from Faust.” 

Тће nervous tension she had experienced before this, her first 
appearance in America, disappeared entirely as Robert Frederick 
began the accompaniment. Аз she sang, she forgot the present sur- 
roundings and remembered only the day she heard Melba sing the 
same selection. When she finished there was a breathlike stillness— 
and she wondered if she had failed. Then the air was rent with the 
applause—surely no audience had ever been so enthusiastic. 

For an encore she sang: 


“The year's at the Spring, 

And day's at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven— 

All’s right with the world." 


She sang several other selections and then Margaret suggested 
that she rest. She was surrounded by the zealous and arduous 
crowd and it was some time before Robert Frederick was able to 
draw her away. 

"No doubt they mean well but I think I ought to take better 
care of you than to allow them to smother you," he remarked. 

"Tt was such a surprise to see you here," said Lorraine. 

"I had the advantage over you there," answered Frederick. 
"Let us rest a while in the library." 

The world seemed to grow brighter as she listened to his dis- 
course on the months since the night she captured her audience at 
Paris. His voice was so strong and restful it was as though her 
holiday had begun. They chatted nearly an hour, then parted, 
planning to meet on the morrow. 

It was after four the next afternoon when they set out. They 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the loveliest strooll they 
had ever known. "They wandered on, finally reaching the beautiful 
Hudson. Here and there a group of light green larches just caught 
the fading sunlight. A little skiff gliding on, the splashing of the oars, 
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a bird calling to its mate, sounds of music to these lovers of nature. 
All was so perfectly peaceful! 

“Did you see the accounts of last night in the papers?”’ questioned 
Robert. “The most beautiful voice it has ever been Americans’ 
pleasure to hear," he quoted. 

“They were too flattering and flowery. I was painted in too 
brilliant colors. They will fade," she answered. 

On they walked following the delightful drive past a small hill 
covered with young pines until they reached a rustic seat where they 
rested. 

“Two is a perfect number, n'ist-ce pas?" remarked Robert. 

Something in his manly bearing put her at her ease. 

"Would you enjoy the stage?" he asked at length. 

"I think so," she answered. 

"With an audience of one?" he quizzed. 

mM And they lived happily ever after." 


It is the sincere wish of the Lantern staff to make this red-letter 
year in the history of our paper. То do this, the loyal support of 
ALL is needed, and the Exchange can only hope that our old friends 
and new will help us to make our paper reach the highest standard of 
excellency. 

We value highly the criticisms we receive and wish to assure 
all that ours are given in the same friendly manner. 


As yet, few publications have arrived, but we hope to see our 


list of friends greater than ever before. 
M. G. 
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This is the first issue of the 
Student Lantern for the year 
16-17. Like all first attempts, 
the Lantern has its defects but 
with the earnest efforts and co- 


operation of all, this year’s 
issues of the Lantern can be 
made to equal or even excell all 
previous records. Students, the 
staff alone can not publish a 
school paper. You, the shcool, 
must do your part. A story, 
a bit of social news, or a good 
joke will be appreciated. There 
are boxes in the halls of both 
buildings and a desk in the office 
for your convenience. 

The students of Saginaw 
High School seem to be “wak- 
ing up." For the two foot- 
bal games that have been 
played at home, mass meetings 
that were “рер” personified, 
have been held. And better 
still, the awakened spirit of 
the school has brought a very 
good number of 'Peppers" to 
cheer their team to victory. 
For the Bay City Western game, 
there were four-hundred and 
eighty-two tickets sold, a fact 
that is certainly to the credit 
of Saginaw High School. 
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iasm is proverbial among 

the hardened grinds of 
the commercial world and to 
bring its desirable element into 
а business, college men are 
aways in demand. Next to the 
college enthusiasm comes the 
High School variety, andof this 
the same may be said. There- 
fore to get ‘Чи right" in after 
life, 16 is apparent that the en- 
thusiasm born and bred in the 
schools is a good thing to en- 
courage. This “enthusiasm” is 
commonly known as “School 
spirit." It is a condition that 
exists in the heart of every loyal 
student who sticks by the school 
and its organization through 
thick and thin, through victory 
or defeat. If present in suf- 
ficient quantities, school spirit 
will accomplish wonderful things 
for the athletic teams of a school, 
for without this pervading in- 
fluence a disinterested fight for 
athletic honors will be carried 
on with varying and uncertain 
successes. To get the full bene- 
fit of а course in high school, 
one must get into school life, 
heart and soul, always taking 
the deepest interest in things 
that concern the school tradi- 
tions endeavoring to keep spot- 
less the page in its history of 
which you may be one of the 
many contributors. 


А COLLEGE man's enthus- 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


AGINAW High has been 
5 very well initiated into 
public speaking. Let it 
be said as a tribute to our last 
year's instructor that he ргођ- 


ably conquered more difficul- 
ties than any teacher ever over- 
came in this school About 
this time last year we had had 
just enough of public speaking 
to be thoroughly disgusted with 
it. This was perfectly natural 
because we thought that we 
were being overloaded with 
work. It never occurred to us 
that we were learning some- 
thing. But our teacher pushed 
us on and MADE us do our 
work. Не set a certain definite 
standard of work at the begin- 
ning of the year and not once 
did he change it. If he failed to 
make polished orators of us, as 
some expected, he did produce 
speakers who could get up be- 
fore an audience and say a few 
words which were concise and to 
the point. 

This year we have a new 
teacher who has the same prep- 
aration as our former instruc- 
бог. We now have a year of 
training that we then lacked. 

We do not start out speaking 
classes this year with a vague 
and prejudiced idea of what we 
should do there, but we know 
exactly what is to be required 
of us. Let us go to our class 
with determination to win un- 
qualified success in this depart- 


‘ment of our school activities 


and rquired credit. 
NE ©. 
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"Deacon Jones, will you lead 
in prayer," 

"Deacon Jones will you lead" 

Deacon Jones(awakening)— 
"It isn't my lead; I dealt." 
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The All-School Honor and Merit Roll 


Last year, for the first time, was published the all-school honor 
and merit roll. This roll applies to all four classes the principles of 
selective appointment to school honors that for many years were 
applied to the Junior class alone. Such appointments were known 
as "Junior honors"; they were better known as “Junior Ex. appoint- 
ments." The present system opens up to the pupils of each class the 
opportunity to win class honors and all-school recognition. 

'The honors won last semester are now published for this semes- 
ter: this explains why по grade nine roll appears. The present 
ninth grade was not in High School last semester; their roll will 
appear with that of the upper classes in the February issue of the 
Student Lantern. If you want to know which 1s the “Нопог Class" 
of the school simply look for the per cent following the total of honor 
and merit pupils in each class. The class having the highest per- 
centage wins highest honors, exactly as the teams do in baseball. 


Grade X. 
HONOR ROLL MERIT ROLL 

Name Group 
Bearinger, James IV Name Group 
Cornwell, Helen I Cummings, Catherine I 
Endert, Beatrice IV Erlenbach, Louis I 
Fedcke, Clara IV Hollenbach, Howard I 
Flood, Lillian III Knaebel, Carl V 
Fry, Grace I Silhavy, George II 
Hammel, Marie IV Spence, Jessie I 
Heilman, Louise IV Stiver, Elizabeth I 
Laesch, Milda IV Telmos, Frederic IV 
Ropprecht, Florence IV Thompson, Beatrice IV 
Stein, Florence IV Wilson, Reona IV 
'Trogan, Helene III к : 
Whitney, Marion IH Merit pupils 10 
Wordelmann, Victoria III Per cent of Class 3.9 
Youmans, Marie IV Total 25 

Honor Pupils 15 Per cent 9.8 

Per cent of Class, . 5.8 

GRADE XI 
HONOR ROLL MERIT ROLL 

Clement, Alma IV Beatty, Ruth III 
Guder, Margaret I Chapman, Bea IV 
Harrington, Hugh I Culver, Donald I 
Henning, Doris I Dettenthaler, Agnes IV 
Hill, Susie III Gatz, Amy III 
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Keeler, Philip 
Metz, Evelyn 
Mowers, Naona 
Orr, Willa 
Plambeck, Albert 
Powell, Winifred 
Wickham, Merle 
Honor Pupils 
Percent of class 


HONOR ROLL 


Beck, Marguerite 
Beyer, Clara 

Bray, Harriet 
Carlisle, Lucy 
Corbett, Madeline 
Dreyer, Helen 
Gillingham, Wanda 
Gollwitzer, Mildred 
Mcgregor, Raphael 
Minard, Zella 

Orr, Donna 

Otto, Louise 
Payne, Elizabeth 
Thurman, Lamore 


Honor Pupils 


Per cent of Class 


Ted—'I know my brother is 
home from college and no one 


has told me either." 


I Grefe, Henry V 
Í Heseltine, Gladys IV 
Kaiser, Helen IV 
I Smith, Merna IV 
I Smith, Robert II 
11 Soloski, Marie ПІ 
Wall, Kenneth IV 
I Webster, Helen I 
I Zwerk, Harriette IV 
12 Merit pupils 14 
Per cent of Class 9.09 
7.7 Total, 26 
Per cent 16.8 
GRADE XII 

MERIT ROLL 
I Albers, Lucy IV 
Aven, Violet III 
III Berry, Veda IV 
1 Bujold, Marie IV 
1 Dreier, Frances 1 
1 Frink, Florence III 
VI Goldman, Hylda IV 
IH Graham, Harry IV 
Grainger, Margie I 
I Johnson, Edwin I 
I Kniebbe, Grace IV 
I Krebs, Emery I 
Ш Krebs, Irene VI 
IV McCormick, Granville IV 
I Marks, Gerald IV 
Prottengeier, Lillian IV 
i Schmidt, Efva I 
14 Zimmermann, Edward IV 
Merit pupils 18 
13 Per cent of Class 16.8 
Total, 32 
Per cent, 30 


Jim—"How can you tell?" 


Ted—“My bank don't rattle 


any more." 
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Mr. F.(in chemistry)—''Miss 
Spencer, what do you know 
about the halogen family?" 

Helen S.—'I'm sorry, but 
my folks don't permit me to 
gossip." 
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@ SCHOOL NEWS 


Sept. 18—Back to the “ole grind’’—Everybody happy with 
their new programs? 

Sept. 19—Too bad the “new ones" are married. 

Sept. 20—Returning lost, strayed and stolen Freshmen to their 
guardian angels. 

Sept. 21—Oh, who is the lucky man R. S.? 

Sept. 22—Natalie Spencer acts as pilot to one R. E. 

Sept. 23—Alumni stands on corpse of Saginaw (6-0) 

Sept. 25—The lamp burns late in Mr. Warner’s office. 

Sept. 26—At chapel—‘‘Where oh where are the Grand Old 
Seniors?" 

Sept. 27—Freshmen accompanied by keys and books make their 
debut in chapel. 

Sept. 28—Student Lantern Staff assembles in Room 5. 

Sept. 29—Juniors and Seniors are entertained by interesting 
records. 

Sept. 29—We frolic in the Gym. 

Oct. 2—Student Lantern Staff have another reunion in Room 5. 

Oct. 3—Hurrah! one day less of school. 

Oct. 4—Chapel-Freshman almost know what to do. 

Oct. 5—Twins busy one week end. 

Oct. 6—Much pep in evidence at mass meeting. 

Oct. 7—We defeat our down river rival at the tune of (6-2) 

Oct 10—Chapel exercises in charge of the Sophomore Class. 
James B. Angell day observed. Speeches being contributed by Russel 
Vogeli, Lillian Moore, George Steele, Marie Hay, Howard Hollen- 
bach, Merrill Cobb, Grace Fry, George Stone and Harold Marx. 
Sophomore Show results of public Speaking. 

Oct. 13—If curiosity were small pox H. B. would be dead long 
long ago. 
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FRANCES K. DRIER. 


Judge 一 “Why did you hit “They say that monkeys talk," 


this man?" she said, 

Prisoner—What would you do "Do you believe its true?" 
if а man came into your grocery "He answered with a tired smile 
store and wanted to take a "Why, yes, of course, don't 
moving-picture of your cheese?" you?" 
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HE social activities of the Saginaw High School were opened 
Friday afternoon, September twenty-ninth by a school 
party which lasted from four to six, invitations being extended 

to all four classes. The music was furnished by the Junior 
and Senior classes: a duet by Albert Shirmer and Dorothy Rice 
was a feature, James Brown played the violin and Albert Fish the 
drums. Mary Jerome, Lucile Ohland and Yvonne Berube rendered 
selections on the piano. 

'The orchestra was situated ш the new orchestra pit on one side 
of the gymnasium, gayly decorated with the school colors (we mean 
the pit was decorated, not the orchestra.) 

The Freshmen seemed to enjoy their first social event as there 
were many that attended, but hope more will get up courage and come 
next time. 

MARGARET JUDD. 


H. H. in Lat. X—"I’m glad Martin A.—''About how long 
they killed Ceasar when they could a man live without brains? 
did." Jack МсС.—Т don't know, 

Miss B—'"Why?" but about how old are you?" 

H. Н— He might have 
written more books for us to read Grandfather—'"When I was 
and suffer over." your age, my parents died and 

left me an orphan." 

Lawyer to Irishman—‘‘Who Gerry 一 “Well what did you 
did you marry?" do with it?" 

Pat—"I married а woman." 

Lawyer—‘‘Did you ever know Doris H.—'Do you know I 
anybody who didn't marry a think that sheep are the stupid- 
woman?" est creatures that ever lived." 

Pat—''Yes, my sister married Stuart—''Well, my lamb, so 
a man." de E" 
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Alumni 


Class of 1915 

Arthur Barth is juggling meat at the Cornwell Co. 

Florence Robertson is a stenographer at Washburn-Crosby's. 

Among those attending the County Normal are Jessie Duncan, 
Nellie Watters, Emma Heyman, Frances Grandgean, Hulda Paul, 
Anna Grandgean, Vera Southwell and Phila Brown. 

Dante Archangeli is "Laibling" packages at the Lufkin Rule. 

Ewald Steinhagen is also spending his spare time there. 

Beulah Packard is a P. G. at Merrill High. She is fighting 
Ceasar. 

Roy Bricker is still demonstrating ‘‘Fords.”’ 

Art Weadock, Earl Gudakunst, and Jack Goodman are honor- 
ing Michigan. 

Ruth Miles and Margaret Himmeline are learning how to be 
good farmers' wives at M. A. C. 

One can locate Jim Harris at the Second National Bank when 
he is not up at Burrill's. 

Lelia Callam and Katherine O'Keefe are graceing Ossinging. 

Beverly Cubbage works at night at the "Auburn" garage. 

Eleanor Shea is visiting in California. 

Devere Kirby is “office boy" for his Dad. 

Bessie Bradely is working at the office of C. C. Macomber. 

Lelia Jerome and Helen Willy are employed at the Graphite. 

Honorable Bob Granville is on an orange ranch in California 
watching oranges grow. 

Chester Clark and Alfred Pinet are working in Flint. 

Among those practicing housekeeping at home are Florence 
Light, Ruth Bowden, Helen Brrill, Donna Sudlow, and Margaret 
Moffit. 

Chet York is still floating around town. 

Stanley Perkins is “jerking sodas” at Schott’s. 

Margaret Marxer and Lila Osborn are working at McClures. 

Frederick Yaeger is attending M. A. C. 

Clara Eggert-Millet is at the Bank of Saginaw. 

Helen Willis teaches kindegarten in the morning. 

Ruth Thal attends Milwaukee Donor. 

Winifred Judd, Phoebe Schaw, Marie Vorwerck, Theresa 
Jungerheld, Lloyd Lester, Meta Brandt, and Margaret Dietrich 
are all imployed at Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 

E. R. S. 
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Loud-voiced man to а little 
darky—"Hey, you pimple come 
here!" 

Darky—"T isn't a pimple, I’ze 
a black-head."' 


Kaufman—l've got the best 
program in High School. 

Freshie—How's that? 

Kaufman—I’ve got two whole 
days off every week. 

Freshie—‘‘What days." 

Kaufman—‘‘Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Eddie J.—''Father, tell me а 
story with a bitter end.” 

Father —"The dog chases the 
cat three times around the room 
and bit 'er end." 


Mr. T.—(Geom. XII) “Miss 
Schmidt, step aside so as I can 
see your figure.” 


Miss B.—''Mr. Phillips, what 
is the word for “КИШ?” 

C. Phillips—‘‘Occido.”’ 

Miss B.—(horrified) “Оһ Kid- 
do! Why Mr. Phillips." 


English teacher to Jerry—‘‘What 
is the French word for theater," 
Jerry—“BIJOU.” 


History teacher—‘‘William Pen 
was а short, stubby man." 

Bud Harris—''I suppose he 
was the original stub реп.” 


Prof. T.—'Can anybody in 
the class define the word 
“blush?” 

Bright Student H. B.—‘‘Yes 
Sir! I can.” 


Prof.—"'Let us hear it.” 

Bright Student—‘‘A blush is 
а temporary erathema and cal- 
orific effulgence of the phy- 
siognomy, actiologized by one 
perceptiveness of the sensorium, 
when in a predicament of un- 
equalibrity form a sense of 
shame, anger or other cause ven- 
tuating in a prasesis of the 
vasemotor filaments whereby 
being divested of their elasticity 
they are suffused with a radical 
effemination from an intimi 
dated praecordia.” 


One Came Out Ahead 
Hoping to be the first to 
relate some unwelcome news, 
the youth rushed in to the house 
and said: “Father, I had a fight 
with Percy Raymond today." 
"I know you did," replied the 
father soberly, Mr. Raymond 
came to see me about it.” 
“Well,” said the son, “I hope 
you came out as good as I 
did." 


10 mills—1 cent 
10 cents—I drink 
10 drinks—1 drunk 
1 drunk—10 days 
10 days—Sufficient. 


OCTOBER, NINETEEN SIXTEEN 


A call for football material was issued during the last of August 
by our new coach, Oscar Miller, and was answered by all of the 
veterans of last year and some promising new material. With such 
men as Schmidt, Schmelzer, Jaeger, Buetow, Timcahc, and the two 
Kellys back again the prospects certainly look good and with prac- 
tically the whole second team of last year on hand and many others 
as soon as school started our prospects looked even better. 


The backfield seemed to be the hardest place to bolster up but 
with the arrival of Rummel from Frankenmuth and with Bendein, 
Kaufmann, and Harris of last years seconds out the backfield began 
to round up in shape while the line was material strengthened by the 
appearance of McGregor, a sub of last year, and Austin, a lanky 
Freshman. 


The boys were out about two weeks before school started and 
were practicing each morning with the temperature around eighty all 
of the time and they certainly deserve credit for the way they stuck 
to it and the Student Lantern wishes them a successful season. 


Saginaw High School 0, Alumni 7 


Coach Miller’s boys stacked up against a far better aggrega- 
tion than had been expected from the ranks of the Alumni. Our 
boys were outweighted many pounds to a man but by line plunging 
and open field running the school team brought the ball within the 
Alumni's ten yard line only to fumble or be held for downs but the 
early season form that the team showed was certainly encouraging 
and the playing of many new men was even more encouraging. 
Rummel playing his first game of football tackled and tore up the 
opposing line like one posessed and gave promise of being one of the 
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bright lights in the offensive and defensive playing of the team. 
Schmidt, Buetow, S. Kelley, C. Kelley, and Schmelzer also played 
stellar games. 

The old Grads scored their touchdown on a long forward pass 
from Meibeyer to York, who had a clear field upon receiving the pass. 
Runchey kicked goal. 


Saginaw 6, Bay City Western 2 


In а hard fought game with our down-river opponents Saginaw 
High won her first game of the season and one of the most important. 

Saginaw's line was like a stone wall and Western could gain 
only by forward pass, which proved very dangerous for Saginaw. 
The western team brought the ball close to our goal line quite a 
few times by long passes only to try to penetrate our line for the 
touch-down, which was next to impossible and then were held 
twice for downs within our 10 yard line. 

Saginaw’s touchdown was made by S. Kelly, who recovered а 
long punt of Buetow's that had been fumbled by the opposing 
quarter and rolled over the goal line. 

In the third quarter Western forced us to our six inch line where 
we recovered the ball and on the next play Buetow touched the ball 
to the ground rather than take chances on a punt being blocked 
or striking the goal posts. 

For Saginaw Schmidt, C. Kelly, S. Kelly, and Schmelzer were 
the bright lights while Pacynski and Method starred for Western. 

Line-up and Summary. 


END o eue R. E LE... _.....Parsons 
ВТ b e. .....Pittsley 
RG L Са Method 
Schmelzer... low > Коу au Gustin 
С RG. Guston 
о nuo. e d RIN _... Shaver 
McGregor.. LE RE .Pacynski 
ED S su QB OB E c Beuthal 
Spence... Esso so dH L Ib Miller 
ВЕ mS Me R ul R HR Hershey 
Е < = Е.В: js _. Woods 

Touchdown—S. Kelley —Safety—Buetow. 
Score by quarters: 

PSEIBAW LE... а Өг 0 0 一 6 

Western 0 0 0 0 2 一 2 


Referee 一 Sanford М. А. С. Umpire—Conklin Ypsilanti, 
Head Linesman—Strachan, Saginaw. 
Time of quarters; 12, 15, 15, 12. 
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Financial Statement 


Audit of High School Accounts— 
J. W. Mitchell, Treasurer. 
W. W. Warner, Auditor. 


Account No. 1 


Balances 
Athletic Association. .............. $933.00 
Student Lantern Account.......... 210.37 


Savings Department, —Account No. 2 
Athletic Association Permanent Improve- 


ment fund: 
Bock No ORO oer сов me не $232.05 
Account No. 3 
Glass ОТО еее $ 6.19 
Clacso TOLE a н Е 61.43 
Стао TOS aar eer ieee 183.57 
Class О os Re 21.63 
АО PRE rer cr 123.59 
Class ОО TR ne Dm 11.39 
САО HL .37 
Junior Expense Account............ $ 77.52 
Lyceum Account................... 7.15 
Music Fund Account............... 87.12 
Girls’ Athletic Account............. 52.76 
Teachers, PONU- ае е ляна 19.21 
ОБАШ ES $652.53 


The above tabulation represents the cor- 
rect Ledger, and Check Book, and Bank 
Book balances at the time that the accounts 
are transferred to О. М. Swank, Ттеазитег—. 
successor to J. W. Mitchell, resigned. 

W. W. WARNER, Auditor. 
Saginaw, September 27, 1916. 


Beetpickles flushed and apples 
blushed— 
Indeed, it was distressing— 
For in plain sight that very night 
They saw the salad dressing. · 


“Who borrowed the Saratoga 
Chips?" asked the spoon. 

“The Lard only knows," re- 
plied the dish. 


A Tragedy 
A dog stood in the street,— 
Honk! Honk! Sausage. 


Practical Experience 
“Its the little things that 
count in this life." 
“Ves, I’ve found that out. 
I've a small brother, too!” 


Теасћег—“ Му boy, what is 
your name?" 

Small Воу—“] ще.” 

Teacher —‘"You mean Julius.” 

Teacher—(to next boy): 
“What is your name?” 

Bill Goodman; ‘‘Billious.” 


Bell Phone 1309 Valley Phone 22-1. 


MeNALLY VULCANIZING 60. 


James R. NicNally, Prop. 


The Oldest and Most Reliable Vulcanizing 
Establishment in the State 


408 Germania Ауе. Saginaw, Mich. 


ISTS IN STENO- 
GRAPHY. 
Warren Ave. 


and Hayden 
St. Bell573. 7 
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John A. Watson 


Furs and Fur Garments 
123 N. Franklin 


THE REAL STYLE | OUR NEW STORE 


Achievement of Everything up-to-date 
Autumn The talk of the town for our 
Fashion Park Clothes High Quality and Low Prices 
Ready-to-put-on Е 
$20 10 850 Culver-Deisler Со. 
THE FASHION PARK AGENCY 424 Genesee Avenue 
Both Phones 233 
HEAVENRICHS “The Home of Rexall Remedies" 
Chrysanthemum PHOTOGRAPH 
and all other seasonable flowers 

* Flowers by wire to all the A Photograph is a record of pass- 
World" ing time. There are events one 


ought to record. 
47 Do not neglect it 


р Tee Charles E. White 


Make Every Minute Count in your Studies 


By using a 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 
and Irving Pitt Loose Leaf Student s Note Book 


THE H. B. ARNOLD COMPANY 
STATIONERS 


129 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Safety First! Make the Lantern your trade Journal 


STUDENT ГА МТЕКМ 


]. А SCHIRMER 
JEWELER 


Complete line of Up-to-Date Jewelry for 
High School Students 


Copyrighted 1914 b: 
^ The United Electric Co. 


We make а specialty of setting Diamonds "For Health and Cleanliness" in Homes 
and making all kinds of special Already Built or Under Construction 


Jewelry to order 
The Trombley Electric Co. 


216 Genesee Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
130 N. Jefferson Avenue 


Grants Jewelry Shop 


Corner Genesee and Washington Avenues 


United States Graphite Company 


Dealers in 


Automobile Lubricants 


Saginaw - - - Michigan 


Witters’ Laundry 


Phones 289 
112-116 N. Jefferson Avenue 


Just say, “бам it in the Lantern,” it identifies you. 
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Моккеу BROTHERS 
SHOES AND GLOVES 


The attention of the young men of Saginaw Schools is directed to two special 
features of our Sporting Goods Department. 
° Hermans Army Shoes. A high grade shoe made by Government Contrac- 
tors of U. S. inspected leathers on the lasts designed by Surgeon General Munson— 
‘anatomically correct and the shoes worn by both branches of our Service. 

The Dress and Cadet Lasts are worn by the West Pointers and Annapolis 
‚ men and of course by all officers of the line. Eastern University men at Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Pennsylvania, etc., are also beginning to recognize 

the value of these splendid shoes—so comfortable and durable and with all neat 

stylish and. trim looking. 

The general Service and 
men while on regular duty, 


Hiking Lasts are worn by both officers and enlisted 
the best heavy fall and wint 


are specified for use by the-National Guards and are 
er shoes that a civilian can wear. 


These shoes are sold in Saginaw only by Morley. Brothers. 


Price from $4.00 to $7.00 
Mark Cross Gloves. А full line of the celebrated English Walking and Dress 
gloves that are the most s 
Eo to $2.50. 


tylish and best wearing of all makes. Prices from $1.75 


Mory BROTHERS 


Founded 1863 
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15 S. JEFFERSONS 
AND HOTEL BANCROFT 
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BANK OF SAGINAW 


TEE dau: 


æ Safe and Conservative Banking | 


EAsTSIDEOFFICE |. 
310-312 GENES пея : 


- thousand dollars) in actual gold, paper 2 


ie |. in the vaults of other banks аз a reserve 
а Di BA fund for the protection of its depositors. 


THE 


REPRESENTS a 
44 YEARS OF à ©. 


Capital and Surplus - $ 1,200,000.00  % 
Resources over - - - 10,000,000.00 У 


_ Every man, woman and . 
child should have a bank 
aecount, no matter how 
small, — 


Security and Safety 
i is a 
Everything 


The Bank ut RI INR carries over $ 
$1, 200,000.00 (one million two hundred % 


money and silver in its own vaults and № 


Open An Account Now 


ERE. VALLEY PRINTING COMPANY 


